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WORSHIP. 

HAT is it? Is it prayer, vocal or si- 

lent? Is it a church service? Is it 
an assembled congregation? Is it singing 
and praise? Isit penance and self-torture ? 
Is it solitude and contemplation? What is 
worship ? The answer is important, for, in 
deciding its meaning we decide that which 
expresses the highest act of which we are ca- 
pable, that which relates us to the infinite. 

Worship, then, as we would define it, is the 
incense, the fragrance arising continually 
from a happy soul. Itis the heat of our en- 
thusiasm for God—the vibration of his life in 
our hearts. By this we mean that something 
actual, lixe the perfume of a flower, or like 
the heat of a flame, or like the tone of an 
instrument, emanates from the activities of 
a good life, in a manner that is grateful 
and pleasing to God. ‘This is a continual 
process, is not dependent on seasons or cere- 
monies, but is the constant law of our being. 
“‘ Not in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
but in spirit and in truth,” is the real act of 
worship. 

By this definition work is worship, or 
the immediate occasion of it. The work 
of enthusiasm—the work of inspiration, which 
calls out all our soul-and-body energy in 
deeds of truth and love, sends up the no- 
blest flame of incense to heaven. Exercise 
of the body, in harmony with true heart-pur- 
pose, is no drawback to worship, . but is its 
helper. Sitting on seats in church, is but half- 
worship at best. The mind may be devout; 
but where is the remainder of the man—the 
body, the passions, the susceptibilities? These 
ought all to join in the hosanna of happy ado- 
ration. The Shaker method of securing the 
codperation of the body by dancing in their 
worship, has a glance at truth in it. But 
whatever the ordinance may be, there is no 
worship without enthusiasm; and there will 
not be any sustained enthusiasm in a mode of 
worship from which the body is excluded. 

If enthusiasm is necessary to worship, then 
also its greatest accessory is union. One stick 
will hardly make a fire. Pile them on if you 
want the surging flames to ascend. ‘The 


ings or in private meditations, leads to social 
unity. Ifthe codperation of the body with 
the soul is necessary to complete the worship 
of the individual, the joining of two souls and 
bodies again doubles its power. Man is a 
dual being, is not complete of himself. Hence 
sexual fellowship is simply the rounded and in- 
tegral ordinance by which the heart can best 
express its highest devotion and worship to 
God. The unity of all men and women in 
work, in play, in joy and love, must be the 
final chorus that will blend the worship of 
earth and heaven. 


MORMONDOM. 


HE most entertaining newspaper-reading 

that we have noticed of late is about the 
Mormons. A party consisting of Speaker 
Colfax and several gentlemen, making a tour 
across the Continent, have recently visited 
Salt Lake city and received the hospitality of 
the Mormons, observed their ways, and entered 
into a free conference with them concerning all 
their affairs. The reportssent back by these ob- 
servers present a singular mixture of praise and 
protest—praise for the thrift and decency of the 
people, and orthodox protest against their poly- 
gamy. On the whole, the effect of these rep- 
resentations is to increase respect for the Mor- 
mons, for it is easy to see that the visitors 
themselves were surprised, and their prejudices 
somewhat disarmed by what they saw. Like 
the prophet Balaam at the camp of Israel, 
they went out to curse, but their expected 
imprecation like his, had to be changed into a 
modified blessing. We here extract from the 
reports of two newspaper men of the party, 
Mr. Richardson of the TJribune, and Mr. 
Bowles of the Springfield Republican, a few 
salient paragraphs, showing the first impres- 
sions made on the visitors by the Mormon 
state : 


It will be eighteen years, on the 24th of July, since 
the first Mormons arrived in this lonely region. 
Their prophet killed, themselves exiles from Mis- 
souri and Illinois, after a weary journey of many 
months, they reached this basin to struggle for exis- 
tence with the unkindly soil, with Indians and -with 
Mexicans. They claim that they left the Missouri 
River with no definite point of settlement; that on 
the route, in a vision Brigham Young saw a beauti- 
ful, mountain-guarded valley which Tieaven assured 
him was their future home; that on coming in view 
of ensign Peak, the Jordan and the Great Salt Lake, 
he instantly exclaimed “ Here is the spot.” 

They numbered 143, including four women. Im- 
mediately upon arrival they knelt down and thanked 
God for his guidance and protection. The same day 
they commenced plowing. An old trader, the only 
white man in this region, declared that he would 
give a thousand dollars for the first ear of corn they 
could raise from this parched and barren soil. But 
there is always a future for settlers who pray and 
then go to plowing. How this strange beginning 
carries one back to that other despised band which 
once landed at Plymouth on a dreary December 
morning? 





spirit of worship, whether in labor, in meet- 


if 
Snowy Winters and .rainless Summers, hostile In- 


dians and all-devourmg grasshoppers did not dis- 
hearten the Mormons. They learned this new agri- 
culture; established homes; began to have cattle 
upon a thousand hills; contributed largely from their 
lean purses to the Church, sending missionaries all 
over the world. The great deluge of California mi- 
ation furnished a market for their grain and beef. 
Sven Johnston’s army, sent out to restrain, and, if 
needful, to subdue them, purchased their crops and 
added to their wealth. Later, the silver mines of 
Nevada, and the gold discoveries of Colorado, Idaho 
and Montana (the last among the richest placer dig- 
gings in the world) have contributed vastly to their 
prosperity. How can farmers fail to grow rich when 
flour commands $10 per hundred throughout the 
year. 

Now a population of 100,000 is claimed for Utah 
and 20,000 for this city. Perhaps the last figures are 
too large, but already this is the most populous, as it 
is the most beautiful town between St. Louis and 
San Francisco. During the year ending June 1, 
Ben Holladay’s Overland Express took $1,612,979,67 
in gold dust hence to the states—though only a small 
fraction of the gold goes in by express. Last year a 
single merchant sold upward of $1,000,000 worth of 
-_ and paid for freight alone from the Missouri 

iver over $150,000. This is the City of the Future. 
Here is the field of. agriculture, the focus of com- 
merce, the pathway of empire. 

Indeed, this treeless desert has been made to blos- 
som asthe rose. The other evening a Mormon friend 
turned us loose among bis delicious strawberries and 
juicy cherries. Apricots, peaches, plums, pears and 
apples were all ripening upon his trees. Right be- 
side them, just beyond his inclosure, the dreary sage 
bush was growing on the dry, sandy soil; and four 
years ago, what is now his garden was an unbroken 
desert like the rest. In his house the caterpillars 
were making silk. The linen of his coat and pan- 
taloons was woven in his own dwelling from his own 
flax, and his underclothing was manufactured in a 
factory of Brigham Young’s from cotton grown in 
the southern counties. * * * 

On Saturday night we attended the theater. The 
playing, costumes, and scenery were decidedly bet- 
ter than metropolitan theaters will average; and the 
building in size and elegance is excelled by only five 
or six in the United States. The performance closed 
with an exquisite fairy spectacle, which made it dif- 
ficult to realize that we were in the heart of the 
American Desert. A dozen of Brigham Young’s 
children were among the actors end ballet girls. 

On the whole, the theater is the greatest mechan- 
ical triumph of Salt Lake. In view of its location, 
1,200 miles from the steamboat and the railroad, it is 
wonderful. During the season the performers play 
twice a week. During the day they are engaged in 
their regular pursuits as clerks, mechanics, etc., and 
rehearse only in the evening. 


The result of the whole experience has been to in- 
crease my appreciation of the value of their materi- 
al progress and development to the nation, to evoke 
congratulations to them and to the country for the 
wealth they have created and the order, frugality, 
morality and industry that have been organized in 
this remote spot in our continent, to excite wonder 
at the perfection and power of their church system, 
the extent of its ramifications, the sweep of its influ- 
ence, and to enlarge my respect for the personal sin- 
cerity and character of many of the leaders in the 
organization. Also, and on the other hand, to deep- 
en my disgust at their polygamy, and ey my 
conviction of its barbaric and degrading influences. 

After the long attempt that has been made 
to write and ridicule Mormonism down, here 
are some quiet facts to contemplate on the 
other side. If we are above countenancing 
fanaticism we are not above nature and Prov- 
idence, and that the latter find somewhat to 
approve, or at least to tolerate in these people 
is very evident. What are the elements of 
their success? Religion, we doubt not, is one. 
The religious sentiment we infer, even if it is 
linked to an unsound theology and a question- 


able morality, is the best and only basis for 





great action. History shows states founded on 
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faiths—diverse and antagonistic even—but nev- 
er on infidelity. Another element of Mormon 
success is, perhaps, their bold spirit of innova- 
tion in social matters. Polygamy is not a 
good thing; but it is an experiment, a varia- 
tion from ordinary society ( which is itself not 
quite perfect}; and as such, the spirit of 
progress to a certain extent endorses it.— 
Better sometimes a mistake, than always 
stagnant acquiescence. The lesson incul- 
cated by the present position of the Mormons 
is, that ina Republic sober and conscientious 
people are not to be snuffed out in the old 
summary manner, for deviating from the com- 
mon course ; but that experiments must be 
tolerated, and left either to work themselves 
out in success, or to the refutation of time and 
reason. 

On the subject of polygamy, the Colfax 
party had a free conversation with Brigham 
Young and the Mormon elders, of which the 
following is given as a partial report : 


At last the discourse turned upon Polygamy, and 
a lively, frank discussion ensued, in which all pres- 
ent on both sides, took a part. Brigham insisted 
that experience and history, both sacred and pro- 
fane, justify it, and “posed” the scriptural members 
of our party by asking them to cite from the Bible a 
single direct prohibition. But when he admitted 
that even in Utah, as elsewhere, the births of males 
and females are about equal, he seemed a little stag- 
gered by Mr. Colfax’s asking how he accounted for 
the fact if the Almighty designed more than one 
wife for each man. 

Our Party—Is Polygamy a vital and inseparable 
part of your system? 

Brigham—It is not in our Book of Covenants and 
Discipline. We did not adopt it of ourselves, but in 
consonance with a revelation from God I was 
ordered to enter into Plurality. (The Mormons in- 
variably use this word instead of Polygamy—Cor- 
RESPONDENT.) So were several of the other breth- 
ren. But for the Church at large it is a privilege 
rather than an obligation. Abuses of it sometimes 
occur which it is difficult to prevent. But we can 
point to the highest morality. We have not a house 
of prostitution. I don’t believe you can find four 
illegitimate children in the age Yop all 
think Plurality cannot last. Now tell us frankly 
how you expect it to be done away. 

Colfax—Well, we expect you to have a new rev- 
elation prohibiting it. Fisaahoer.} 

Brigham—We should not be sorry for that. If 
God ever so directs we shall be glad to dispense 
with it. 

Colfax—Or there may be another solution. You 
may do away with it by your own voluntary action, 
legally, peacefully, just as Missouri and Maryland 
abolished Slavery. 

Brigham—But if we did so it would be only the 
beginning. You could then demand that we give up 
the Book of Mormon, and next our Church organi- 
zation. 

Our Party—No, no! You would be tolerated in 
your faith just as Methodists, Presbyterians and all 
other sects are. We have no right to interfere with 
your religion—only your practice when it violates 
the civil law. 


As the champions of ordinary marriage, 
we can not say that the distinguished vis- 
itors appear to very good advantage in the 
discussion. Listen to their main argument: 


Mr. Young was asked how he got over the fact 
that the two sexes were about equally divided all 
over the world, and that, if some men had two, five, 
or twenty wives, others would have to go without 
altogether. His reply was that there was always a 
considerable proportion of the men who would never 
marry, who were old bachelors from choice. But, 
retorted one, are there any more of such than of 
women who choose to be old maids? Oh yes, said 
he—there is not one woman in a million who will 
not marry if she gets a chance! 


Analyze this, and what is it all about? 
Why, itis the question whether some men 
(mark you, men only) shall fare better or 
worse than others, in their appropriation of 
women. “If you have two wives, you won’t 
allow us to have any,” say the Colfax party ; 


. 


“Yes,” replies Brigham, “ there will be 
enough; because some of you will be old bach- 
elors.” “No,” retorts the other, “we shall 
come short because the old maids will be as 
many as the old bachelors.” This argument 
was thought to be a clincher, and was, in fact, 
the only one reported as having been brought 
forward by our monogamic advocates on the 
occasion. Not a word on either side appears 
to have been said of the rights and interests 
of women in the case. But is this the 
chivalry of the 19th century toward wo- 
man? Is this the best argument that a Speak- 
er of Congress and three eminent editors 
could offer against polygamy ? Asaman who 
expects again to look woman in the face, we 
confess, we rather blush for the representatives 
of our sex on this occasion. 

There is a short method with polygamy, 
which a man with a grain of honor or chivalry 
in his composition, it would seem, could not 
miss. Such aman would say to the Mormon 
apostle, ‘ Friend Brigham, you know the 
golden rule?” “ Yes.” “Is there any new 
revelation from God, that will supersede that ?” 
“No.” ‘ Well, how then can you claim 
the right to possess twenty women and not 
concede any corresponding liberty to them? To 
make one rule for your own sex and another 
for theirs is manifestly unjust, is doing not as 
you would be done by. If plurality is right 
in one it is right in the other, and vice versa.” 
There is no answer to this reasoning. We 
need not go round about to consider the effect 
of the Mormon system on masculine rights. 
Its injustice to women, first and alone, is 
enough to condemn polygamy. 


RIVER AND PRAIRIE. 


A STORY OF A BOAT EXCURSION FROM CHICAGO 
TO ST. LOUIS,—BY H, THACKER, 
( Concluded.) 

We met with but little disturbance at our 
island encampment, There were no inhabitants 
near us, and the wolves were heard only in the 
distance. One dark night, however, we were 
awakened by the fierce growling of our faithful 
watch-dog. Some intruder evidently was near 
us, that overawed the dog—a powerful and 
courageous fellow which we felt sure would 
grapple with any thing, man or beast, at the 
word of command. The night was dark; we 
could see nothing, but could distinctly hear 
something walking around us. We made re- 
peated attempts to set on the dog; but he could 
not be induced to leave his place before the 
tent. We took our fire-arms, sallied forth and 
stirred up the fire. We now heard the animal 
—or whatever it was—walk off, but could not 
induce the dog to follow it any farther than we 
went. In the morning the dog made a great 
ado over the scent, snuffing about with his bris- 
tles erect, but refused to follow the track for 
any distance. We concluded it might have 
been a panther, as old hunters say that dogs are 
generally afraid of them. 

It should be borne in mind that we were now 
in the southern part of the state. I noticed the 
birds were nearly all different here from those 





I had been accustomed to. Many were beauti- 


ful to look at, but their songs were not sweet nor 
musical, and consisted mainly of a single note, 
as a screech or caw. The large birds of prey 
were quite numerous, such as the eagle, fish- 
hawk, raven, turkey-buzzard, &c. The last 
named, though not strictly a bird of prey, still 
is carnivorous in the rankest style. My associate 
was curious to see and examine every new bird 
or animal, and took considerable pains to shoot 
a specimen of every kind. Standing on the 
bank of the river one day, a large turkey-buz- 
zard came sailing by, when he took aim and 
brought the creature down. He fell, wounded, 
into the edge of the river. The dogs, as usual, ran 
in to bring him out, but for some unaccountable 
reason came back without him, looking very 
meanly, and refused to return. As the bird 
stood but a little way from shore in shallow 
water, E. stepped in and took hold of the 
tip of the bird’s wing to drag him to shore, 
when he too suddenly returned, looking even 
more disgusted than the dog. What was the 
matter? It appears that this bird feeds only 
on carrion such as no other bird or animal 
would eat, and that on approaching him he 
blows such a gust of horrible odor into 
one’s face, that neither man nor beast could 
stand it. Ever after my friend spoke of the tur- 
key-buzzard with great disgust. 


However, the birds that we were more es- 
pecially interested in were the wild duck, the 
goose, the swan, the wild turkey, prairie chick- 
en, and above all the little butter-balls that 
stood at the head of our bill of fare. These 
were abundant, and daily increasing as the 
weather grew colder at the north. The swans 
were stately-looking birds; extended along the 
shores of the little lakes, they looked in the dis- 
‘tance somewhat like a regiment of soldiers 
drawn up on parade. They are, however a shy 
bird, and we found it almost impossible to get 
within gun-shot of them, The only successful 
method of hunting them is at night when they 
are gathered tcgether in large flocks on the wa- 
ters of these lakes. Late in the season, when 
they are thickly coated with down, the swan 
hunters make havoc among them, by the follow- 
ing method. Placing what is commonly called 
a jack on a small canoe, a bright fire is lighted 
in it with dry pine, or some other wood, and 
with two double-barreled guns, and a single 
barrel placed within easy reach, the hunter 
slowly paddles towards the flock. Dazzled, 
and blinded by the light, the flock crowd closer 
together, and when within range he lets fly 
with both double-barreled guns. Many are 
killed and many wounded; and now with the 
single barreled gun, he pursues and finishes the 
wounded. This sport is, however, attended 
with some danger. The flock on receiving a 
shot become terribly frightened, and fly directly 
for the light, and your little canoe is liable to 
be upset by them. One hunter told us he was 
upset one night, and lost all of his guns. How- 
ever as most of these lakes are not very deep, 
they are sometimes recovered. 

The raccoons were very plenty on the island, 
but as their skins were not yet prime, we only 
captured two or three that were inclined to be 
a little too neighborly. Muskrats were not 
plenty along the rivers, the great flood which 
had occurred about their breeding time in the 
June before, having pretty effectually drowned 
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One morning, on going to the river for the 
purpose of crossing, my companion and I came 
suddenly upon five wild geese; we both fired, 
and wounded three; they swam to the oppo- 
site side of the river and crawled out of the 
water to save themselves from drowning; we 
crossed over with the boat and caught them. 
During the day we shot two more, and as we 
did not know what to do with them, we re- 
gretted having killed them. However, E. 
picked two of them and saved the feathers, and 
as we had decided that I should go down to St. 
Louis the next day, I concluded to take the re- 
maining three with me. Accordingly, next 
morning we rowed round the head of the island 
and waited for a steamer. We did not have 
long to wait before the Panama hove in sight 
with our clever old captain on board. He 
hailed me from his favorite seat on the upper 
deck, and I gave the signal that I wished to take 
passage. The engine stopped, we came along 
side, and I stepped on board. The next morn- 
ing we were in St Louis. I took my geese to 
the game store, where they were quickly taken 
at half a dollar apiece. The proprietor of the 
establishment wanted to hire me to hunt 
for him, said he had a good many men out all 
the time, and that at such prices as he offered 
for game, I could easily make fifty dollars a 
month, which I did not doubt. I spent the day 
in the city, made my purchases, and engaged a 
passage back on another steamer, by which I 
reached our island on the following day and 
joined my friend. 

We remained at our encampment a short 
time longer, then struck tent and started 
back up the river. Late in the afternoon of the 
next day, as we were rowing along near the bank 
of the river, looking for a camping place, we 
heard the piping of wild turkeys near by, and 
quickly running the boat on shore, sprang out 
with our guns. Unfortunately I had a short 
time previous discharged my rifle at some game, 
and as we expected to stop soon, had neglected 
to load it. While I was loading, E. ran upon 
the bank, where he saw a large flock of turkeys 
running by at a goodspeed. There was no time 
to be lost, and he let fly, and killed a fine one. 
The rest of the flock flew off on the bluffs, and 
it being late we did not tollow them. 

This river abounded with fine fish. One of 
the most numerous kinds was the cat-fish, which 
we had come to like very much as a table dish; 
and as we had had none for several days, we con- 
cluded to catch some for supper. So after stop- 
ping for the night, I cut off a piece of a duck, 
baited with it a large hook, and threw it off the 
stern of the boat as it lay by the shore, and 
made the line fast to the oar. I had not gota 
rod from the boat before I heard the oar rattling 
in the boat, and running back hauled in a cat-fish 
weighing about fifteen pounds. We soon had a 
piece, cut from the best part of the fish, cooking 
for supper. So plenty were these fish that we 
sometimes saw boys standing on the bank of 
the river holding strong lines in their hands, and 
presently one would suddenly face about, throw 
the line over his shoulder, run back from the riv- 
er, and snake out a cat-fish half as big as himself. 
Next day, on our arriving at Peoria, some fisher- 
men told us they caught a cat-fish that morning in 
a seine, that weighed one hundred and nineteen 
pounds, besides a wagon-load of other kinds of 
fish. 





We now found that by not doing any cook- 
ing after we went into camp for the night, we 
were less annoyed by the wolves. But the 
least smell of meat cooking in the evening, was 
pretty sure to bring a gang around us, howling 
and yelping all night. Our dog was eager to 
attack them, but we dared not allow him to do 
so, lest they being in such numbers should kill 
and eat him. At Peoria the river widens into 
a lake, and the wind being fair for sailing, we 
made rapid progress. On arriving at Peru, we 
sold our boat, packed our baggage, and took the 
stage across the country towards Chicago, 
which is a distance of ninety miles. I now had 
an opportunity to know by experience what 
was meant by the stage driver’s expression, 
“slued in crossing the prairie.” The prairies 
generally roll off gently into a low strip or 
water-course ; and as these were seldom bridged, 
the stage frequently stuck fast in crossing them, 
and the passengers would all have to get out 
into the mud, to enable the horses to draw the 
coach out. After a short trapping experiment, 
which detained us for a few days among the 
prairies, we reached Chicago, and our trip was 
done. We had been absent one month, during 
which time we had not slept ina house. My 
health was much improved, and I had gained 
in flesh nearly fifteen pounds. 

MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Il. 

RCHESTRATION and the treatment of 

musical instruments were much more im- 
perfect in the time of Mozart and Beethoven 
than at the present day. The full orchestral 
score of Beethoven’s symphonies was written 
in eighteen parts, for the following instruments : 
Two flutes, two clarionets, two hautboys, two 
bassoons, first and second violin, viola, violon- 
cello and contra basso, two French horns, two 
trumpets, and kettle-drums. This would re- 
quire an orchestra of from twenty to fifty per- 
formers, and possibly agreater number. The re- 
cent operas of Meyerbeer, afford a good ex- 
ample of modern instrumentation ; for on them 
are lavished all the latest improvements in 
musical art and science. The orchestration of 
these operas is in twenty-five or thirty parts, 
and is calculated for an orchestra of one hun. 
dred instruments and upwards. Indeed, there 
seems to be hardly any limit to the number of 
performers in a grand orchestra, under the 
modern treatment, except the space within 
which simultaneous vibrations of musical sound 
must be conducted. We once listened to an 
orchestra of fifteen hundred instruments, under 
the direction of M. Jullien; and even this 
large number has been exceeded at some of the 
musical festivals held at Paris and London. 

Improvement in instrumentation, too, has 
fully kept pace with the increase of numbers. 
The violin has been raised to a first-class rank 
in the orchestra, and its mechanism rendered 
wonderfully effective. The treatment which 
the violin has received at the hands of such 
artists as Paganini, Spohr, Ole Bull, Ernst, 
Sivori and Vieux Temps, has established it as 
the leading instrument in all in-door musical 
combinations. The changes which violin music 
has undergone may be seen by comparing the 
compositions of the earlier German masters 
with the latest productions of Rossini or Verdi. 

Nearly all musical instuments have undergone 


great transformation during the past century. 
The flute which Mozart employed in his con- 
certed pieces, was the old-fashioned instrument 
we all know, with one key and six holes besides 
the embouchure, so wretchedly out of tune in 
the upper register that no two could be trusted 
to play the same note at the same time, and so 
limited in its capacity that it could be used in 
only two or three keys with facility. The 
Boehm flute of to-day is of superb tone, and 
entirely accurate in any part of the scale. 

The addition of valves to the horns and other 
brass instruments has worked a revolution in 
that department of music. The horns and trum- 
pets which Beethoven employed in his sympho- 
nies were capable of producing only the follow- 
ing notes of the scale: 

















SON 
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Some of the intermediate tones, indeed, in the 
French horn were produced by thrusting the 
closed hand into the bell of the instrument, but 
these were necessarily husky and imperfect.— 
As a consequence, the treatment of the brass in- 
struments in the orchestra was unavoidably mea 
gre, as they were confined to the simplest chords, 
with very slender opportunity for either scope 
or variety. Any one who has listened to the 
playing of Koenig or Schreiber on the cornet, 
will readily appreciate the lengthy stride which 
this branch of music has taken in later years.— 
The rotary valve, which is in general use at the 
present time, enables the smaller horns to exe- 
cute passages of music with the rapidity and cer- 
tainty of the flute or clarionet. By means of 
these improvements, the brass part of the orches- 
tra has assumed a new importance, and has been 
greatly reinforced, as well with numbers as with 
talent. 

Jullien had one or two fine soloists among the 
horn players in his orchestra; and it is not un- 
common for musicians of first-rate abilityto make 
a speciality of thehorn. We once heard a cornet 
solo by Allen Dodworth, which reminded us, in 
a certain way, of Ole Bull’s wonderful violinism, 
—not that there was very much specific resem- 
blance, save in the presence of that subtle flavor 
by which the true artist appeals to all the finer 
feelings of his fellows. 

But we have been tempted somewhat from 
our purpose, which was to speak of Mandel and 
Haydn. 
long to the earlier German school, and sustain 
very much the same relation to each other as 
that of Beethoven and Mozart. Handel may 
be considered as the representative of power, 
and Haydn of melody. Handel is solemn and 
majestic, never unmindful of his dignity, even 
when, treating of trivial subjects: Haydn is gay 
and lightsome, overrunning with froiic and ex- 
uberance of spirits. Haydn’s musical tempera- 
ment is so cheerful that he is never dull, hard- 
ly graveeven. The Oratorio of the Creation, 
which was his sole attempt to rival the ponde- 
rous harmonies of Handel, cannot be said to be 
an entire success. When Hadyn is himself, and 
gives unconstrained utterance to his own joyous 
nature, he is inimitable; but when he attempts 
to become a Jupiter Tonans, and shake the earth 
with his thunderbolts, we refuse to fall down and 
worship him. He isa faun or a dryad of un- 


These two eminent masters be- 





told grace, but no deity of Olympus. 
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Handel, on the other hand, is a genuine “ cloud- 
compeller.” If he were less stately, less se- 
vere, or less overwhelming, he would not be 
Handel. He is too cold, too pure, too etherial 
for this world. We tire of being thus forever 
held aloft in mid air, though the sky be cloud- 
less, and the atmosphere serene. We long to 
tread the earth again, and to feel ourselves 
among trees, and grass, and flowers, and famil- 
iar objects. We feel exalted and ennobled as 
we listen to Handel, but we come away and 
long for Haydn. 

Handel is so uniformly lofty, that we some- 
times think him heavy. We prefer to listen to 
his music with intervals of rest, or of lighter 
music. The Oratorio of the Messiah is the on- 
ly one among his productions which still retains 
its hold upon the American public; and this, 
we imagine, is due to the fact that it is somewhat 
more popular in character than the generality of 
his works. The soprano solo, “1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” and 
the chorus, “ Unto us a child is born,” are always 
welcomed by an intelligent audience: while the 
quaint accompaniment with its intricate fugues 
and rapid basses imparts a certain flavor of age 
to the music, which relishes like old wine. We 
once heard this Oratorio performed with the ad- 
dition of an organ to the usual orchestra; and 
we thought it admirably in keeping with the 
character of the piece. 

Handel was an especial favorite with the Eng- 
lish; and many of his best works were com- 
posed during his residence in England. The 
gravity and ponderous rhythm of his music are 
well suited to the sober genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon; and we are not surprised that it wears 
better with the English than with other more 
versatile nations. Their especial favorite among 
the melodies of Handel seems to be the air, 
“See the conquering hero comes :” 


~ 





This familiar melody, which is a good ex- 
ample of the stately mood of Handel, is obliged 
to do duty in England on all possible occasions, 
when any one of the insular notabilities is to be 
honored. We have not adopted it in America to 
any great extent, as we have one or two other 
airs which answer the same purpose, and are 
more lively. We saw a brass band not long 
since, try to coax Gen. Grant out of a morning 
nap with “ Hail to the Chief;” but we regret to 
say, the General did not seem to appreciate it 
very highly. 

As Handel lived before the time of Mozart, 
and when the art cf orchestration was yet in its 
infancy, his instrumentation is hardly equal to 
his treatment of the voices. He particularly 
excels in massive combinations, and wields his 
powerful choruses with electrical effect. In 
this respect, he has not been surpassed by any 
of his successors. Meyerbeer, in dealing with 
heavy choruses, approaches nearest to Handel 
of all modern composers; but setting aside his 
splendid instrumentation, he is inferior to the 
author of the Messiah in breadth of conception 
and magnificence of execution; and although much 
of Handel’s music seems quaint and obsolete to 
modern ears, there is enough of sterling ma- 
terial in its texture to guarantee it against the 
disintegration of time. C. 8 J. 


MUSCULAR EDUCATION. 


5 late college regatta at Worcester, and the 
eclat which attended it, suggest that the idea of 
educating the muscles together with the brain, is 
gaining ground in this country. We think this a 
growth in the right direction, and hope it may con- 
tinue until the custom of sending young men to 
schools and colleges for a term of years, to devote 
themselves to study and nothing else, will become 
obsolete. A man who has educated his brain at the 
expense of his body, as is the case with too many of 
the graduating students at our American colleges, is 
in no very favorable condition to commence the bat- 
tle of life, especially if the odds are against him. 
We think, however, that boat-racing and the like 
recreations, whose utility is simply gymnastic, having 
no further object than the increase of muscle, will 
in due time give place to other modes of exercise, 
which will have an equally healthy effect on the 
physical system and at the same time yield fruit of 
a positive value to the world. We have known stu- 
dents of a mechanical turn of mind who would 
have been overjoyed to have had a house to build 
in connection with their more abstract studies; and 
others who longed for a fruit-orchard or grapery 
on which to vent their agricultural tastes. The 
University of the future will provide for all these 
wants, and minister to the physical as well as the 
intellectual man, in such a way as to put to shame 
the one-sided culture of our time. Cc. 8. J. 


HIGH HEELS. 

66 C\ TRIKE the iron,” they say, ‘“ while it is hot.” 

And so I will, for verily I burn with indigna- 
tion at the bare mention of high heels. Glad am 1 
to see in your paper, Mr. Editor, the opening of a 
crusade against that monstrous imposition. What 
are they for? asks the writer. Why, he almost an- 
swers his own question: to give you corns, to trip 
you up, to break your neck; to all which one is ex- 
pected readily to consent—and for the sake of what? 
Well, it seems to me that I have detected no little con- 
ceit in this matter of heels. Very short people evi- 
dently count much on them; for, although they do 
not “add one cubit to their stature,” yet they do an 
inch. Nor do they seem to think that very tall peo- 
ple can wear them too. But ifal/ would agree to 
dispense with their use, why their relative “ elevation” 
would assuredly be the same ! 

Fashion domineers in this as in every thing else: 
but that is an impersonality. How then can we get 
hold of it? Shall we have lots of tumbles and frac- 
tures before we wake up to the crying evil? Stren- 
uous though I have always been myself in my op- 
position to them, would you believe, I am actually 
using heels three-quarters of an inch high, with 
corns to pay for it! And do you ask, why? Be- 
cause I positively could not induce the shoemaker, 
or rather the shoemaker spirit, to make them lower} 
so mighty, it would appear, is that compound of 
fashion and the professional spirit. 

We must all rise up as “one man” against it, be- 
fore any thing permanent can be done, for it will be 
coming up again and again like all other fashions. 

Who will enter the lists next? Come on, boys! 
A good rifle-shot from every one of you! 

N. B.—If you want heels for climbing steep 
banks, &c., carry them in your pocket, rather, and don 
them when needed ! 

Yours for common sense, R. 8. D. 


THE HAMMONTON RESOLUTION—AN 
INQUIRY. ; 

New Jersey, July 31, 1865. 
Mr Eprror :—Permit me to say through the col- 
umns of your paper that the resolution which you 
give as being one of the resolutions introduced by 
the Convention held at Hammonton, N. J., on the 
20th of May, is not correct. That resolution was 
one of eleven submitted to the Convention by D. H. 
Hamilton, but was altered and several amendments 
made, and in its new dress was carried by the Con- 
vention. How is it then that the old or first one 
got up by D. H. Hamilton personally, comes out 
now to the public as a resolution passed by said 





Convention? Will D. H. Hamilton or the clerks of 





that Convention please reply? We have been wait- 
ing for some time to see the minutes of that Con- 
vention and the resolutions passed placed before 
the ‘public; but as yet have been disappointed. 
And now this untruthful exposition of one of the 
eleven resolutions appears in your paper. We 
would be glad to have the whole eleven, as passed by 
that Convention, appear in your columns. 
Yours respectfully, 
ONE OF SAID CONVENTION. 


Our authority for giving the resolution as we did 
was an account of the Convention printed in the 
Chariot of Wisdom and Love, and signed by Mr. D. 
H. Hamilton himself. If it is not a correct report of 
the resolution, we can only express our regret that 
we should have been misled by what seemed to be 
an authentic statement of it. If the members of the 
Convention are dissatisfied, and will furnish to us a 
corrected version of the resolution as it actually 
passed, we will insert it with pleasure. 

—Ep. Cr. 


WITH THE THRUSHES. 


HANKS to R. 8. D., for his tribute to the 

Hermit-Thrush. So superb a singer is wor- 
thy of very high praise. Of all the song-birds of 
field or woodland which it has been my fortune to 
hear, none equal the Hermit-Thrush. The Wood- 
Thrush alone can contest the palm, yet I think must 
yield to his rarer and more gifted brother. Together 
they are the high priests of the forest-temple. He 
who has not listened to their ministrations has missed 
the richest music of the wilderness. Among the 
sweetest memories of my boyhood are the songs of 
the Wood Thrushes, floating out on the summer eve- 
ning air in clearest, tenderest melody, from the groves 
and forestsaround my home. Somewhere deep with- 
in me I seem to hear them still. I think I shall re- 
member them forever. It must have been the song 
of the Wood-Thrush that Walt. Whitman remem. 
bered when he wrote his “ Word out of the Sea.” 


Before saying more, let us also thank Burroughs 
for his excellent article in the May number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, entitled “ With the Birds.” Let 
those who would cultivate acquaintance with the 
feathered dwellers about our homes and in our wood- 
lands, read the whole article, and in sympathy with 
the writer come into an increased appreciation of 
the singers whose wayside songs add much to the 
daily beauty that attends us year by year. Some of 
your readers, perhaps, may not see the article. For 
such let me quote several paragraphs from what he 
says about 

THE THRUSHES. 


The Hermit-Thrush, the Wood-Thrush, and the 
Veery (Turdus Wilsonii) are our peers of song. The 
Mocking-Bird undoubtedly possesses the greatest 
range of mere talent, the most varied executive 
ability, and never fails to surprise and delight one 
anew at each hearing; but being mostly an imitator, 
he never approaches the serene beauty and sublimity 
of the Hermit-Thrush. The word that best expresses 
my feelings, on hearing the Mocking-Bird, is admi- 
ration, though the first emotion is one of surprise and 
incredulity. That so many and such various notes 
should proceed from one throat is a marvel, and we 
regard the performance with feelings akin to those 
we experience on witnessing the astounding feats of 
the athlete or gymnast,—and this, notwithstandin 
many of the notes imitated have all the freshness an 
sweetness of the origina!. The emotions excited by 
the songs of these Thrushes belong to a higher order, 
springing as they do from our deepest sense of the 
beauty and harmony of the world. 

The Wood-Thrush is worthy of all, and more than 
all, the praises he has received; and considering the 
number of his appreciative listeners, it is not a little 
surprising that his relative and superior, the Hermit- 
Thrush, should have received so little notice. Both 
the great ornithologists, Wilson and Audubon, are 
lavish in their praises of the former, but have litile 
or nothing to say of the song of the latter. Audubon 
says it is sometimes agreeable, but evidently has 
never heard it. Nuttall, 1am glad to find, is more 
disc1iminating, and does the bird fuller justice. Pro- 
fessor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, a more 
recent authority, and an excellent observer, tells me 
he regards it as preéminently our finest songster. 

It is quite a rare bird, of very shy and secluded 
habits, being found in the Middle and Eastern States, 
during the period of song, only in the deepest and 
most remote forests, usually in damp and swampy 
localities. On this account the people in the Adi- 
rondack region call it the “Swamp Angel,” Its 
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being so much of a recluse accounts for the com- 
parative ignorance that prevails in regard to it. 

The cast of its song is so much like that of the 
Wood-Thrush, that an enthusiastic admirer of the 
latter bird, as all admirers are, would be quite apt to 
mistake it for the strain of his favorite, observing 
only how unusually well he sings. I myself erred in 
this manner, and not till I had shot the bird in the 
midst of his solemn hymn—a hard thing to do, I as- 
suré you—was I aware that my Wood-Thrush had a 
superior. I believe so good an observer as Thoreau 
has confounded the songs of the two birds, as he 
speaks of having heard the Wood-Thrush in the for- 
ests of Northern Maine, where the law of geographi- 
cal distribution would lead one to look for only the 
Hermit. 

The song of this Thrush is of unparalleled sweet- 
uess and sublimity. There is a calmness and 
solemnity about it that suggests in Nature perpetual 
Sabbath and perennial joy. How vain seem our 
hurry and ambition! Clear and serene, strong and 
melodious, falling softly, yet flowing far, these notes 
inspire me with a calm, sacred enthusiasm. I hear 
him most in the afternoon, but occasionally at night- 
fall he “pours his pure soprano,” 


“Deepening the silence with diviner calm,” 


{ have known one to sit for hours in the upper 
branches of a tall Maple in an opening in a remote 
wood, and sing till all other birds seemed as if paus- 
ing to listen. Attempting to approach him at such 
times, I have called to my aid numerous devices— 
such as keeping the range of a tree, skulking close 
to the ground, carrying a large bush in front of me— 
but all to no purpose. Suddenly the strain would 
cease, and while waiting for him to commence again, 
I would see him dart off to a lower tree, or into a 
thick undergrowth of Witch-Hazel. When I had 
withdrawn, he would resume his perch and again 
take up his song. At other times I have come 
abruptly upon him while singing on a low stump, 
without his seeming to notice me at all. 

Those who have heard only the Wood-Thrush, 
commit a very pardonable error in age! him first 
on the list of our songsters. He is truly a royal 
minstrel, and, considering his liberal distribution 
throughout our Atlantic sea-board, perhaps contrib- 
utes more than any other bird to our sylvan melody. 
One may object, that he spends a little too much 
time in tuning his instrument, yet his careless and 
uncertain touches reveal its rare compass and pow- 
er. 

He is the only songster of my acquaintance, ex- 
cepting the Canary, that displays different degrees of 
meme meg in the exercise of his musical gifts. Not 
ong since, while walking one Sunday in the edge of 
an orchard adjoining a wood, I heard one that so ob- 
viously and unmistakably surpassed all his rivals, 
that my companion, though slow to notice such 
things, remarked it wonderingly ; and with one ac- 
cord we threw ourselves upon the grass and drank 
in the bounteous melody. It was not different in 
quality so much as in quantity. Such a flood of it! 
Such magnificent copiousness! Such long, trilling, 
deferring, accelerating preludes! Such sudden, 
ecstatic overtures would have intoxicated the dull- 
est ear. He was really without a compeer, a master- 
artist. 


The Wood-Thrush is the handsomest species of 
this family. In grace and elegance of manner he 
has no equal. Such a gentle, high-bred air, and such 
inimitable ease and composure in his flight and 
movement! He isa poet in very word and deed. 
His carriage is music to the eye. His performance 
of the commonest act, as catching a beetle or se 
a worm from the mud, pleases like a stroke of wit or 
eloquence. Was he a prince in the olden time, and 
do the regal grace and mien still adhere to him in 
his transformation? What a finely proportioned 
form! How plain, yet rich his color—the bright 
russet of his back, the clear white of his breast, 
with the distinct heart-shaped spots ! 

The description of the Wood-Thrush in the above 
is perfect. 1 well remember the first nest of the 
Wood-Thrush I ever found, and how the exquisite 
beauty of the bird, the gentle dignity of its move- 
ments, and the reserved yet earnest attention with 
which it watched my intrusion, impressed my boy- 
hood mind. I could never lift hand or gun against 
a Wood-Thrush. In company with other boys, I 
could sometimes hurt other birds with stones, but 
the Wood-Thrush was always sacred. His graceful 
presence was an appeal for gentleness and tender 
sympathy, and a rebuke to rudeness, Above all, its 
song, in the memory, disarmed the hand toward it. 

Until I read Burroughs’ article, like him I was un- 
aware that the Wood-Thrush had asupericr in song. 
In Vermont woods, almost under the shadow of 
Mansfield mountain, in the groves of Cayuga county 
in this state, and elsewhere, I had listened to the dis- 
tant notes of what I fancied was my old New Jersey 
favorite. The song seemed nearly the same, yet the 
tones were different, and I wondered if, as the bird 





traveled northward and farther inland, his tones 
changed. 

You will readily understand from what I have 
said that my interest was thoroughly awakened the 
other day when R. 8. D. brought me the report that 
he had discovered the haunts of a Wood-Thrush. 
What! had the sweet singer that I had listened for 
in vain, during a decade of Oneida life, come at last ! 
What were news from Washington, the reconstruc- 
tion of subdued Rebel States, the tumults of Maximi- 
lian’s Empire, compared with this woodland event? 
With Thoreau I could sing: 


“Tell Shakspeare to attend some leisure hour, 
For now I’ve business with this drop of dew.” 


Only it was not a drop of dew with which I had 
business. "T'was with the renewal of unforgotten 
sensations. Twas with the sweeping anew of old 
chords of music in the soul. 


A pilgrimage to the hills, with D. for guide and 
companion, was, for the time, the subject of para- 
mount interest. An hour’s walk beneath the after- 
noon sun, pleasantly lengthened by D.’s inveterate 
botanizing with his “ infallible glass,” as he calls his 
mahogany chip with a lens in it, brought us to the 
precints of the singing-grounds of this newly an- 
nounced artist. As we toiled with careful footfalls 
up a steep ravine, we soon heard the distant, yet 
clear tones of his higher notes. As we come nearer, 
his song fills out, and is poured in its solemn, ma- 
jestic fullness on the evening air. The west wind is 
playing in the tree-tops, and slightly mars the won- 
derful beauty, and serene power of the tones. But 
such tones! This isindeed music! Its vibrations 
thrill me through and through. The breath 
comes slowly and deeply under its spell. The beauty 
and power and mystery of the woods seem all con- 
centrated, and given an utterance in this song. 


A half hour’s listening, and study of the bird, con- 
vinces us, myself at least, that this prince of song 
is not the Wood-Thrush. Its song is similar, yet 
not the same. I miss one of the clear mellow pas- 
sages which was invariably in the song of the 
Wood-Thrush. As a whole, too, the song is su- 
perior in richness of variation, masterly power 
of tone, and loftiness of movement, to that of the 
Wood-Thrush. ’Tis evidently the Hermit-Thrush. 
His shy, reserved ways agree with Burroughs’ de- 
scription. He will not suffer a near approach. 
Perched on some lofty tree, from which your pres- 
ence is not observed, he pours forth his song freely. 
Attempt to come near his hiding place and he is 
gone. You wait for him to begin again. Soon per- 
haps, you will hear him from another lofty tree, a 
dozen rods distant. Again and again, I have tried 
to get glimpses of him, but he will not suffer it. 
Thus far, though I have visited him several times, I 
have to content myself with others’ description of 
his looks. In“ Thompson’s Natural History of Ver- 
mont,” I find the following concerning him : 

THE HERMIT-THRUSH. 
Turdus Solitarius.—WI.son. 

Description.—Color above, plain, deep olive- 

brown; below, dull white; upper part of the breast 


and throat, cream-color ; the dusky brown pencilla- 
ted spots carried over the breast and under the 
wings, where the sides are pale olive; tail and cov- 
erts, as well as the wings, strongly tinged with ru- 
fous ; legs pale flesh color ; bill short, black above, 
flesh-colored below; iris large, and nearly black ; 
tail short and emarginate; third primary longest. 
The female darker, with the spots on the breast lar- 
ger and more dusky. Length 74; spread 164.—Wutt- 


Hisrory.—The Hermit-Thrush is said to inhabit 
every part of the United States. Itis a solitary bird 
living wholly in the woods, and is said by Nuttall 
to be scarcely inferior to the nightingale in its power 
of song. Its nest, according to Audubon, is placed 
upon the limbs of trees, a few feet from the 
ground, and is composed of dry weeds and leaves, 
and neatly lined with fine grass. The eggs from 
4 to 6, are of a light blue color, sprinkled with 
blotches toward the larger end. 

A word should be said about the “camping 
ground” of this illustrious stranger. A more fitting 
place for such a songster could hardly be found in 
this region. It is in a picturesque section of lofty 
open old woods on the slope of the East Hill, a few 
miles south of the Community. On three sides are 
ravines, all wooded, two of them deep, with water 
singing beneath their shadows. Here among pines 





a hundred feet high and hoary with centuries of 
growth, and elemental battle; among great hem- 
locks, maples, eims and basswoods, from beneath 
many of which the eye may look out on the varied 
landscape of hill and valley, near and far; away 
from the dusty highways where men travel; amid 
the mystery of green leaves, and brown and gray 
branches ; where the sunlight paints tremulous pic- 
tures on patches of natural lawn, and where gen- 
tian and spikenard grow in the decaying humus of 
old roots, this twrdus solitarius, has sought a summer- 
house. Worthy of such surroundings, he adds to 
them the daily music of his song. T. L. P. 
Larch Cottage, Aug. 2, 1865. 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 

This book is now issued, and can be supplied in 
quantities as ordered. Persons interested in wood- 
craft and natural history will be entertained with its 
narratives, and Trappers will find in it just the in- 
formation they want. It contains engravings of 
most fur-bearing animals. Sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a letter inclosing 75 cts. For 
sale at Oneida Community and 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEIDA.— August 1st.—“ Time rolls his ceaseless 
course,” and another month enters upon the stage. 
Whoever found time tardy, unless so unfortunate as 
to be without a purpose? Fortunately the Commu- 
nity now has a purpose clearly defined, and may, 


| therefore, be considered exempt in future from ennut, 


or the keen unrest caused by the demon of aimless 
ambition. ...A notice was posted to-day of the for- 
mation of a Rhetoric Class. It met at the Tontine 
this evening and decided to use “ Day’s Rhetoric.” 
Every one who is interested is invited to join the class. 
There seems to be considerable taste for this study, 
and it is hoped the present movement will prosper 
and lead to beneficial results. ...Bag-work can be 
had for asking, in the upper sitting-room, at all 
hours; and if you are too modest to ask, the mana- 
gers will not hesitate to come to your aid and kindly 
show you a chair and hand you the never-failing 
sack to line, or some other task equally attractive. 
Much work is done: but judging by the ear, one 
would say that talking was the chief occupation of 
life, and the one thing needful for terrestrial existence. 
Did you ever witness a “ swallows’ convention,” and 
listen to the oratory of the occasion? or, better yet, 
a black-birds’ convention just before a foray upon a 
cornfield? If your ears ever drank in such harmo- 
nies, your imagination can conceive the mellifluent 
tones generated by an enthusiastic bag-bee. It fully 
equals Prof. J.’s celebrated orchestra’s performance 
in the lamented bygone days, and reminds one of 
little Harley’s account of Leonora’s playing on the 
piano. Some one asked what she could play: he 
said, “Oh! she can play a discord, and a half a dis, 
and « cord that isn’t a dis.”....A couple of Methodist 
anecdotes have been put in circulation by brother K. 
“T attended a Methodist prayer-meeting in C——,” 
said he, “ when the minister Mr. 8. took the lead. 
As there did not appear to be much enthusiasm, Mr. 
§. commenced shouting glory, glory, auory. This 
proved contagious for a while. When the shouting 
ceased, he turned to a brother methodist and said, 
‘That’s a good gust.’ At another methodist prayer- 
meeting, after an attempt to raise an excitement by 
similar means had failed, a pious old man who was 
rather hard of hearing and quite near-sighted, arose 
and asked ‘if they had ever been out in a cornfield 
and heard the corn snap while growing. That snap- 
ping,’ said he, ‘ does not make the corn grow, but the 
growing of the corn is what causes the snapping.’” 
N. Y. Acency.—A chat with a conductor of one 
of the street cars on 8d Avenue, results in eliciting 
the following information: Their depot in the upper 
part of the city, is capacious enough to accomodate 
1300 horses, 176 cars, and all the blacksmiths neces- 
sary to do the work of repairs and horse-shoeing for 
the concern. The present daily average income of 
the car in which my informant is conductor, is 
$24. The present value of their stock is 250 per 
cent. They are about building another depot at 
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Harlem, large enough to accomodate 1000 horses, 
and 100 cars; their present depot being too small. 
The rules of this road require that the cars should be 
run on exact time. Ifa conductor fails to make con- 
nections, the fault is marked, and after a certain num- 
ber of marks are placed against his name, he is dis- 
charged. The wages of a conductor are $2,50 per 
day....A STRANGE OFFicerR.—Yesterday morning 
as we were crossing the ferry, I noticed a man 
carrying a rawhide whip in one hand, and leading a 
large black dog by a leather strap with the other. 
The peculiar appearance of the dog interested me, 
his head being large and thick, with deep mouth well 
armed with long, sharp teeth, ears clipped so as to 
stand erect, neck thick and short, body long and 
deep through the shoulders, and legs resembling 
those of a greyhound, only much thicker and strong- 
er. I made some inquiries of the man who led him, 
and learned that the dog was a Russian bloodhound 
only ten months old; and although as I stood beside 
him he was so tall as to almost reach my hand, he was 
not yet full grown. He is undergoing acourse of 
training to fit him for catching criminals, burglars, 
murderers, &c. These lessons cost his owner $10 per 
month, and his food 30 cts. per day. The dog is val- 
ued at $300, and was bought for $35 when but afew 
weeks old. The man said this dog was nearly the 
same as the best breed formerly used in the South 
for chasing negroes, and later for catching escaped 
Union prisoners. He was surely a fierce-looking 
brute. When Communism prevails I shall vote for 
extirpating the whole breed, and all similar breeds. 
PrerRsonaL.—J. J. Skinner takes a vacation from 
book-keeping by a trip to the West, where he will 
join Mr. Olds and Mr. Allen. The latter writes 
from Wisconsin, on his way to St. Paul. T. R. 
Noyes spends his study vacation at Oneida, in re- 
lieving J. J. Skinner at the book-keeper’s desk. E. 
H. Hamilton, A. L. Burt, J. Leonard and D. F. 
Knowles have arrived at Wallingford for a month’s 
campaign on the new Printing-Office. Mrs. 8. K. 
Dunn is spending a few weeks at Wallingford. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXIV. 

UR married life passed on smoothly for several 

months. In Mrs. C. I found a warm-hearted, 
lovable companion. Our fondness for each other, 
however, savored too much of creature idolatry. 
We were childishly and unwisely absorbed in the 
intimacy offered to us by the marriage relation. 
The idea possessed us that we were made for each 
other, and consequently were justified in a greedy 
appropriation of God’s gifts to the gratification of 
egotism. Finally, my wife’s health began to suffer, 
and so much that I became somewhat alarmed. By 
her suggestion I consulted a medical friend of the 
family. After relating to him the nature of her 
illness, he replied in his usual laconic manner: “ You 
need the medicine—not your wife. Room apart for 
three months, and if Mrs. C. is not perfectly restored 
at the end of that period, call again.” ‘“ Enough,” 
I replied; “I will take the medicine.” The pre- 
scription proved to be the right one: I followed it 
and had no occasion to call again. 

During a social chat one evening, our conversa- 
tion turned upon the subject of special providences, 
unaccountable impressions, revelations, &c., of 
which one is sometimes the involuntary subject, 
when Mrs. C. related the following experience : “ Soon 
after you joined the church,” said she addressing 
me, “ and previous to my having any acquaintance 
with you whatever, you were called upon by the 
conductor of our evening prayer-meeting to make a 
prayer. You complied, and while in the act of per- 
forming that duty, a distinct impression entered my 
mind as though a voice had spoken, and with the 
suddenness of a flash of lightning, saying to me, 
‘That young man is to be your future husband!” 
There had been, she affirmed, no attraction that 
she was conscious of, wward me on her part. Nei- 
ther couli she remember ever hearing a sugges- 
tion from any one, or of having a thought enter her 
own mind, relating to a marriage alliance with me. 
Indeed, I was to her almost a total stranger. The 





question then arose in our minds, how such an idea 
originated. Where did it come from? Was it a 
mere chance thought or idea, self-created out of 
nothing, that was floating about in the mental at- 
mosphere, purposeless, like the blossom of a Canada 
thistle, without any intelligent guidance, and striking 
her mind simply from the fact that she happened to 
bein the pathway of its drifting? No, no; that 
could not be. Our minds utterly refused to credit 
so great a chance-miracle as that. In the world of 
thought, peopled, as I believe it must be, by count- 
less intelligences of all conceivable grades of char- 
acter and conditions, constantly affecting, no doubt, 
the minds of those in mortality, there can be little 
room, I imagine, left unoccupied for chance perform- 
ances of any kind. Believing, as I do, that our 
marriage union was, in a sense, foreordained by the 
good powers above, it does not by any means follow 
that the alliance thus brought about, was an end in 
itself which those powers were seeking to secure. 
It was rather a means by which to confer upon us 
ultimately a greater good than marriage, namely, a 
fitness for vital unity with the whole ingathering 
family of God. It has occurred to me that all mar- 
riages, affinities, or conjunctions of the sexes, which 
the Sovereign Ruler of humanity has any agency in 
bringing about this side of the resurrection, are de- 
signed as a school of discipline, education and im- 
provement of the parties for the higher marriage or 
vital union with the anastatic church of redeemed 
humanity. 


In the sphere of my mercantile career, that long 
wished-for opportunity of forming a partnership with 
some suitable person for the conduct of a commis- 
sion business, at last arrived. A young man fresh 
from the land of steady habits, had a relative in our 
church by the name of Dimond, with whom I was 
on very intimate terms. Mr. D., who was much en- 
gaged in the revival then in progress, invited his 
nephew to attend our religious meetings. He did 
so, and very soon was pronounced a hopeful convert. 
Subsequently my friend Dimond informed me that 
his young relative had come to the city for the pur- 
pose of forming a business partnership if a suitable 
opportunity presented itself, he having a cash 
capital of $25,000 at his disposal to invest. 
Knowing that I had a purpose of going into busi- 
ness On my Own account, whenever providence 
should open the way for me to do so, Mr. Dimond 
proposed that I regard this offer from his relative, 
as the providential opening for the execution of that 
purpose. By his negotiations arrangements were 
accordingly soon made for entering into business 
under the firm of G. Cragin& Co. Another young 
man by the name of Robinson from Vermont, a 
recent convert to religion, with whom I had be- 
come acquainted, expressed a wish to become a 
partner in the new firm also. Having consulted 
with my friend Mr. Blandon about the prospects of 
success in the dry-goods commission business, he en- 
couraged me to go forward, very kindly offering at 
the same time to consign us a quantity of merchiii- 
dise to sell on commission. Being thus encouraged 
on all sides we rented a store a few doors below 
Blanchard & Blandon in Pine-st. where, in two weeks 
from the time of the first proposal of partnership 
we had our sign up and some goods in store ready 
for the reception of customers. It should be stated, 
however, that the season of the year, being the early 
part of winter, was unpropitious for securing much 
wholesale trade. I had therefore forewarned my 
partners that we must calculate on having little or 
nothing to do in the way of receiving and selling 
goods till the opening of the spring trade. Previous 
to the formation of the partnership I had corres- 
ponded with a wealthy uncle in Providence, R. L., 
soliciting from him the fulfillment of his promise, 
made to me the year before, of a consignment of 
woolen goods (he being the sole agent of several 
woolen factories) whenever I should be in a situation 
to commence the commission business on my own 
account. An encouraging reply was received from 
him. Outwardly, therefore, my business prospects 
were decidedly promising. A fair wind and a pros- 
perous voyage were the encouraging tokens on every 
hand. 


Both of my partners were strangers in the City. 





Mr. Robinson, the elder of the two, had been in the 
country retail-trade for a few years, an experience 
which would avail but little in the wholesale com- 
mission business. Thejunior partner, Mr. Perry, had 
had no business experience of any kind, but was’a re- 
cent graduate of an academical school, and having 
attained his majority, had cone into possession of the 
capital already alluded to. A few days subsequent 
to the opening of our store, wishing if possible to 
fortify my partners against a collapse of their busi- 
ness courage, I frankly told them that it required 
time to establish a wholesale commission business; 
that for three months we might not receive or sell 
but few if any goods. And moreover, that if we 
succeeded in meeting our expenses the ‘irst year, we 
should regard it as a sufficient success, and an omen 
of promise for the future, &c. They readily en. 
dorsed my remarks, assuring me they had counted 
the cost. Both of them being young converts, I an- 
ticipated much satisfaction and edification in spend- 
ing our leisure time in studying the Bible together, 
and in advancing our religious experience and in- , 
terests, even if we should be disappointed in our com- 
mercial anticipations. They again assured me that 
I could rely upon their courage under any circum- 
stances. 
Thus armed we put to sea, a hopeful, joyous crew, 
Saying to winds and waves, we’ll meet all you can do. 

For a few weeks my partners came to the store 
regularly, appearing to enjoy themselves well, 
although they had but little todo. The few goods 
consigned to us by Blandon were readily sold. My 
uncle, however, failed to come to time. But there 
was nothing Ciscouraging in that. We were in mid- 
winter yet, and trade would not open under two 
months atleast. My partners had braced them- 
selves to encounter high winds and heavy seas, but 
not a deadcalm. Patience, quietness, and confidence 
were the first lessons before us to learn. But 
patience, notwithstanding my hints, was not down 
on their programme. I soon saw symptoms of an 
approaching collapse, and had they expressed their 
feelings now they would have sung : 

But when for many days a dead calm on us lay, 
Our courage, like the morning dew, passed soon away. 


There was business enough, however, of another 
kind going on prosperously in which we were invi- 
ted to engage, namely : the religious revivals. Meet- 
ings in the third Free Church were held day and 
evening. In these gatherings of earnest hearts I 
deeply participated. I urged my partners to join 
me in the good work of converting souls, believing 
that as to our temporal affairs we could in the mean- 
time, trust Him who hath said, “ Seek first the King- 
dom of God, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you;” that if we were 
faithful in serving his interests, He would be very 
likely to interest himself in providing for our out- 
ward nécessities. But my preaching and exhorta- 
tions were in vain. Young Perry, the capitalist, had 
got the blues. The idea possessed him that he could 
have done better with his money elsewhere. Robin- 
son sympathized with him. On arriving at our store 
one morning, I found them in a very sullen, unap- 
proachable state. The atmosphere of the room was 
heavy and dark with the spirit of evil thinking and 
talking. I mentally detected without difficulty, the 
thoughts and purposes working in their minds. A 
dissolution of the firm was to be proposed. I en- 
deavored to keep my own spirit above the childish 
one that possessed them. Nothing was said, how- 
ever, that morning, by either party. They absented 
themselves from the religious meetings and also from 
the store, except a few hoursin the forenoon. To 
carry upon my shoulders the responsibility of the 
business, with the two young men on top of it, was 
more of a burden than I-cared to manage alone. So 
I consulted with my friend Dimond as to the best 
course to pursue. He advised our continuance, and 
criticised his nephew for being fickle-minded and 
unstable. My partners were legally held to the con- 
tract, but a forced connection was repugnant to me. 
I waited a few days to see the effect of the criticism. 
No change for the better was manifest. Mr. Di- 
mond himself became disgusted with the young capi- 
talist, and said he had the Wall-st. fever of specula- 
tion. Finally, I made the mattera subject of prayer 
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and reflection. By doing so I gained a victory over 
my worldly pride and egotism. The idea of being 
disgraced in the eyes of commercial men by backing 
out in so shortatime, evidencing a lack of pluck, 
was at first a staggering blow to my complacency. 
But the essential question after all, was, What is the 
will of God in the matter? Was I willing to be 
mortified as a business man, before a business world ? 
There was that in my heart that said emphatically, 
Yes. On arriving at the store the next morning, I told 
them I was ready to close up the business of the firm 
if we could agree upon terms of a settlement. They 
appeared willing to do so, but were not as anxious for 
it as they had been. There were signs of areaction 
working inthem. But I had had enough of a mer- 
cantile career. My two friends, Mr. Dimond, and 
young Mr. Blandon, rendered valuable assistance in 
securing a satisfactory settlement. In two weeks 
from the time of the first signs of mutinous feelings 
on the part of my partners, the firm of “G. Cragin, 
& Co., Commission Merchants,” was dissolved by 
mutual consent of the parties. We all felt better I 
judged, toward each other after our divorce. We 
had not found our affinities or true mates, so that our 
business marriage was anything but a genial one. 


Shortly after the foregoing extinguishment of G. 
C. and Co., I received an offer from an extensive dry- 
goods jobbing-house to go tg Europe as their agent 
for the purpose of selecting and purchasing foreign 
merchandize. The house in question, had, through 
Mr. Blandon, satisfied themselves that they could 
implicitly rely upon my integrity and judgment and 
taste in the selection of goods. The offer came like 
a warming cordial after the wet-sheet experience I 
had just passed through. Toa young man of the 
world, the offer was as tempting as it was rare. But 
I was not of the world; at least, it was my wish and 
purpose not to be. The offer was declined for the 
reason that I had no heart for the enterprise. I was 
under the conviction at the time, that I must either 
give up my religion, i. e. the spirit of it, or a mercan- 
tile career. I could not serve two masters and sat- 
isfy my conscience. Religion had the strongest 
claim upon my affections, so I gave to her the right 
hand of fellowship, praying at the same time that I 
might find employment of some kind more congenial 
to my inner-life longings. In these changes in my 
outward circumstances, I freely consulted my wife. 
In her, I found sympathy and encouragement to do 
the right for our spiritual well-being so far as we un- 
derstood it, at any sacrifice of temporal prosperity. 
My course with my young partners was probably not 
the wisest and most judicious that might have been 
pursued under the circumstances. I did not-know 
then, what I do now, that Christ’s interests could 
have been served as faithfully in the counting-room, 
asin the church and the prayer-meeting. How lit- 
tle room have the nominal churches given to Christ 
in this world! They hardly allow him room to 
turn round, or to do for them a thoroughly clean 
thing, If they invite him into their hearts, the devil 
has the same freedom. But to invite the invincible 
conqueror of sin and death into the counting-room, 
the mechanic’s shop, on to the farm, into the garden, 
the nursery and bed-chamber, isnot thought of. The 
future will do better by him. The good time com- 
ing will never be realized only as Christ is recog- 
nized as the head and soul of all organic growth and 
perfection in science, art, and social unity. 


WHAT THEY EAT AT THE WEST. 


A plan is in progress of execution for bringing a 
large water-course some fifteen miles around Den- 
ver, and letting it out in gentle, fructifying streams 
all over the town and its adjacent farms and gardens. 
Then will this now barren wilderness of store and 
house and sand, blossom as the rose; then can door- 
yards be green with grass, shaded with trees, and 
beautiful with flowers. Meantime, the people must 
live on canned fruits and vegetables from the East, 
and possess their esthetic souls in patience ; for the 
rest, magnifying their mountain view of charming 
yet constant beauty. The extensive and common 
use of these imported productions of our eastern 
orchards and gardens in all the country west of the 
Missouri river, is most astonishing. “They are on 
every table; few New England housekeepers pre- 
sent such a variety of excellent vegetables and fruits, 
as we find ae here, at every hotel and 
station meal, and at every private dinner or supper. 





Corn, tomatoes, beans, cemns pr strawberry, 
cherry and peach, with oysters and lobsters, are the 
most common; and all of these, in some form or 
other, you may frequently find served up at a single 
meal. These canned vegetables and fruits and fish 
are sold, too, at prices which seem cheap compared 
with the cost of other things out here. They range 
from 50 cents to $1 a can of about two quarts. 
Families buy them in cases of two dozen each at $12 
to $15 a case ; while away up in Montana, they are 
sold at only $27 a case. 
—Mr, Bowles in Springfield Republican. 

We do not know which is the greatest event, the 
discovery of western gold for the benefit of the East, 
or the discovery of the art of preserving eastern 
fruits for the benefit of the West. The two things 
match each other, and both show a design of Provi- 
dence and a conspiracy of events for the rapid 
settlement and civilization of the continent. 

—Ep. Cre. 


FAMILY AFFECTION. 


LADY left the cars this morning, and came 
up here, she said, to see and learn all 
she could about the Community in four hours. 
She was a fast walker and a fast talker, and made a 
swift round of observation through the houses, shops 
and gardens, and as swift a round of inquiries about 
our peculiarities, theological, industrial and social, 
and particularly, social. We answered her as suc- 
cinctly as we were able to, and referred her also to 
our pamphlet, “Conversation with a Visitor,’ which 
she read with avidity. For herself she said she had 
been a public lecturer (spiritualist we inferred), and 
that she was liberal-minded and interested in every- 
thing which departed from the common belief and 
customs. On leaving, she expressed her gratitude 
for our attentions and her admiration of all she had 
seen—everything around us was pleasant, and we 
appeared happy—but still she said her visit had 
made her inexpressibly sad; a great heaviness had 
settled on her heart; it was not her wont to cry, but 
she believed she should never get over this, till she 
had had a good cry, a half-a-day’s cry. It was 
mysterious to her what made her feel so, but after a 
pause she said she did not know but it was because 
we in the Community break up the family relations, 
and do not love our own flesh and blood any better 
than others. I said,We try to live as we expect to 
in heaven. She answered that she did not know but 
one great joy of heaven was the society of our 
special friends. She said she thought she never 
could be reconciled to not having favorites on 
whom she could center her whole affection. She 
always had had and must have such. When she 
was young she had a favorite schoolmate that she 
loved exclusively; the young girl died. Then she 
had another, and she died also. Then she loveda 
young man, and he died. Then her husband, and he 
died ; and a second husband as idolatrously as the 
first, and he is dead. Now she loves an only son 
with a perfectly absorbing love—only lives for him. 
“This is my nature,” she says; and she was dis- 
turbed at the thought of our renouncing this charm- 
ing idolatry ! 

Well, if her sadness was pity, all we can say is, 
how misplaced! Let those who love to be miserable 
hug this doting affection ; and those too who love to 
make others miserable, for it isa sure blight to its 
objects. For us, we love to be happy and to make 
others happy; and happiness pours into the large 
heart. Why should she assume that we love the 
family less, because we love society more? We love 
all who do the will of God, as our father and mother 
and brother and sister; does that make it that we 
do not love our father and mother and brothers and 
sisters? Nay, we never know how to love our own 
flesh and blood till our hearts are large enough to 
love all that God loves. 

What is family affection, as the world goes? It is 
one thing in poetry, and another thing in real life. 
Think over the families you are acquainted with, and 
tell me how much genuine affection there is in them. 
Will you trust their affections, when “the estate” 
comes to be settled? It is hard to say so, but every 
body knows how common it is for young folks to be 
waiting for old folks to die. Oh, Pity, you may cry 
about this. But you will never find it in our Com- 
munities. 

To take another tack ; you call marriage family 





affection, but it is affection between two of different 
blood, and the more remote the blood, the stronger 
the affection. Friendship too, of the warmest kind, 
often crosses blood, forsaking eyen brothers and sis- 
ters. So that in nature itself, love is a great-hearted 
sentiment—how much more in Christ. 

You say that Communism breaks up the family. 
It preserves the family. Marriage is the great dis- 
organizer. I live here with my mother and my 
brothers and sisters, and my children and their child- 
ren; and we shall not separate for as many genera- 
tions as our lives are prolonged. Our interests were 
never separated, and we have only grown in love as 
we have grown in years, If any want to be sad 
about this, they may. H. 

Oneida Community, Aug. 1865. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Western Hotel, New York City, 
July 28, 1865. 

Dear Circutar:—It is so long since I have 
written to you that you may not at first recog- 
nize me, so I think it is time that I should renew 
the acquaintance. 1 have been wandering about 
a good deal in the interim in a business way, 
and am not able to say that I am even yet a 
“ fixture” in any particular locality. Wherever 
I may be, however, my faith and interest never 
flag in the cause in which you are engaged. [| 
would much prefer to enlist in your regular army, 
but as my way does not seem to be quite clear 
yet for that, please put me on your muster-roll 
and count me as one of your “ scouts.” 


Will you allow me to suggest an idea which 
has been in my mind for some time in reference 
to Tuz Circutar? I am very much pleased 
with the paper, with its general tone and spirit, 
and have been especially so for more than a 
year past. 1 think a progressive step was made 
in the right direction at the commencement of 
the present series, and there is no week of its 
issue when I find any article which I wish had 
been left out. 

But one thing I miss which was in the old series, 
and which it seems to me was very proper and 
appropriate. I refer to the column or so of in- 
formation which stood on the first page of each 
paper in relation to the Oneida and Wallingford 
Communities, your social and religious ideas 
&e., &c. Even the few advertisements which 
stood there of your different branches of busi- 
ness seemed to indicate to the world that you 
believed in conducting the “ Christian enterprise 
in a business manner,” as Dr. Holland would 
say. My special reason for thinking it is well 
to have such a column kept standing, is in order 
that wherever Providence may scatter the differ- 
ent numbers of the paper each week, new read- 
ers into whose hands it may fall may be able — 
readily to gain more knowledge of your views 
and practical life than they now can. 

Please accept the foregoing as merely an idea 
of my mind which I thought it was better to 
“ventilate” than to harbor any longer. I do 
not propose to edit the paper, but whatever I 
should do in that line would be among the 
“advertisements.” Probably one reason why 
my mind has been drawn to this matter is, that 
it was this column in question which first ar- 
rested my own attention ten years ago and led 
me to a careful reading of the paper, and finally 
to other writings of Mr. Noyes. And now 
another matter I wish to speak of is this, please 
count me in for fifty dollars on the new Print- 
ing-Office. I will not puta revenue-stamp on 
this offer, but you may consider it as “ good as 
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a note,” and payable as soon as I can spare the 
money, which will be pretty soon I think. I 
was much pleased with a short visit made by 
myself and wife at Oneida a few days since, and 
hope to be able to “wander” up to Wallingford 
before long. Yours, § WANDERER. 


[We esteem it a favor to receive suggestions from 
apy of our readers tending to the improvement of 
THe Crecu.ar, and this of our correspondent seems 
to us worthy of consideration. —Eb. Cir. ] 


AFTER THE WAR. 
THE FARMER. 


Ho! blacksmith, are you busy ? 
My horse has cast a shoe, 
Long road have I to travel, 
You must fit us out anew. 
THE BLACKSMITH. 
Look round my forge, good farmer, 
And tell me what you see; 
Am I busy? am I idle? 
Ask the anvil at my knee. 


THE FARMER. 
I see around your work-shop 
Stark implements of war— 
Can it be that you are forging 
Some new-born quarrel for ? 
THE BLACKSMITH. 
Not so, my jovial farmer, 
The weapons that I forge 
No manly limbs shall sever, 
Draw no gore-drops, cut no gorge: 
Sword I’m turning into plough-share, 
into reaping-hook the gun, 
Here are bayonets by the bushel— 
Shall I shoe your horse with one? 
Or, if a broken fetter 
From the South his hoof will fit, 
Lead in your horse, good farmer, 
And [ll iron him with it! 
—Harper’s Monthly. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE NILE. 

THE London Atheneum speaks as follows respect- 
ing the late discoveries of Mr. Baker on the head- 
waters of the Nile: “The result of Mr. Baker’s 
voyage up the Nile is not (if we understand him) the 
discovery of a new source. What Mr. Baker has 
done in his adventurous journey is remarkable; still 
it is only a matter of detail—the partial exploration 
of a great basin in the Nile course, far below the 
Victoria Nyanza, and which Speke had already laid 
down in his map under its native name of Luta 
Nzigé. This lake, which Mr. Baker proposes to call 
in future the Albert Nyanza—a change of name for 
which we can see no reason—appears to be a part 
of the Nile, as Speke had described it, and not an 
independent feeder of that river. Speke marked it 
in his map as connected with the Nile, at a lower 
elevation; the difference of level being caused by 
the Karuma Falls, equal, perhaps, in grandeur to 
those of Niagara. The name of these falls Mr. Ba- 
ker also proposes to change, substituting for the 
native name of Karuma that of a private English 
gentleman—a suggestion in which it is impossible 
that any geographers will be foundto concur. The 
Luta Nzigé has thesame sort of relation to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza as Bienne has to Neufchatel, Thun to 
Brienz and Ontario to Erie.” : 


RicHarD HipRETH, the historian, died at Flor- 
ence, Italy, on the 11th day of July. Mr. Hildreth 
is known to the American people by his History of 
the United States, which was published by the Har- 
pers in 1856, we believe, in six octavo volumes, embra- 
cing the period between the earliest colonial settle- 
ments, and the second term of President Monroe’s ad- 
minstration. He was also the author of “ Archy 
Moore,” or the “ White Slave,” and other works. 


Atone the coast of the Atlantic and Pacific 


223 light-houses, exhibiting 369 lights, and 42 
light boats with 55 lights. Total, 265 stations, 
and 454 lights, 


“THE LirtLE Corpora” is the name of a hand- 
some monthly paper for boys and girls published by 
Alfred L. Sewell at Chicago. Price $1.00 per year. 
The editor in his advice to contributors says: “ Let 
our articles teach good morals, be young, full of 
spirit, fun, life, energy, and beauty, such as children 
will delight to read, and, to read which, will make 
them happier, and cause them to long for the 
monthly appearance of the paper. As soon as an 
article begins to drag, cut it off at once.” 

[A good model of writing, this, for grown folks as 
well as children. Ep. Crr.] 


Tne New York CirizEN—a sprightly, readable 
paper of the Bohemian variety—seems inclined to 
write our Communities into notoriety, which is said 
to be the next thing to fame. Its allusions to us in 
its two last numbers, are not wholly complimentary, 
nor its statements strictly accurate. Rather the re- 
verse. We can, however, take its unfavorable opin- 
ions with equanimity, as there must always be rooin 
for a frank expression of difference of tastes; and as 
to its lack of truthtulness, that isa point on which in 
time it may improve. An artist who cannot paint a 
tree,inalandscape, may put a house in the place of 
it, and if persons are not acquainted with the scene, 
the picture will go pretty well. The original mis- 
sion of the Citizen was to try to reform some of the 
corruption of New York society and politics. It 
must be a matter of high congratulation that it has 
so far succeeded in this great work that it is now 
able to devote considerable attention to the “rural 
districts.” Perhaps streams of moral purity from 
the city under the auspices of the Citizen will re- 
generate the wicked country. Who knows? 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A DISTURBED state of things exists on the Texas 
frontier, and trouble is predicted by the knowing 
ones. It is said that large numbers of Rebel troops 
have crossed the Rio Grande, to offer their services 
to Maximilian, and these adventurers will be always 
ready to embroil the two countries. As there is con- 
siderable disposition at the North just now to urge 
the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, and no small 
amount of jealousy of the Imperial rule in Mexico, 
the situation looks to us somewhat critical, as a hasty 
act may at any time precipitate a collision between 
the two countries. There are very many Americans 
who would rejoice at any occurrence which would 
involve us in war with the Maximilian dynasty, 
but we hope that prudence and wise counsels will 
prevail over mere hot-headed impulse. 

P. T. Barnum proposes to establish in New York 
a free National Museum, which shall be to America 
what the British Museum is to England. Mr. Bar- 
num solicits contributions from all sources, and in- 
vites the War Office, Navy Department and Patent 
Office to loan their models and trophies to his col- 
lection. 

AxoutT a quarter of an acre of snow was visible 
the last of July, on the slope of Mount Jefferson, one 
of the White mountains. The presence of so largea 
body of snow at this time of year indicates the great 
depth of the mountain drifts the past winter. 


Tue British Steamship Glasgow, from New-York 
to Liverpool, was burned at sea on Sunday, July 30. 
Her passengers and crew were all saved by the Amer- 
ican bark Rosamond. 

Santa ANNA has issued a proclamation to the 
Mexican people, calling on all parties to unite for 
the overthrow of the Empire and restoration of the 
Republic, and offering his services to the popular 
cause. 

THE regatta between the Harvard and Yale boat- 
clubs on Lake Quinsigamond near Worcester, at- 
tracts considerable comment. The Yale club were 
the victors, making the distance 'of three miles, ac- 
cording to the judge’s report, in 17 minutes 424 sec- 
onds, which is the best time ever made in this coun- 
try in a boat race. 





Oceans and Gulf of Mexico, the U. States have 


THE recent municipal election in the city of Rich- 


mond has been set aside by Gen. Terry. Nearly all 
the officers elected wererebels, and many of them 
had been soldiers in the Confederate army. 


Some of the reform papers choose singular titles. 
A wag said the other day he proposed to take the 
Rising Tide, get into the Chariot of Wisdom and Love, 
and occupy considerable space in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


Very CLEAR.—An Irish advertisement reads as 
follows: “Lost, on Saturday last, but the bearer 
does not know where, an empty sack with a cheese 
in it. On the sack the letters P. G. are marked, 
but so completely worn out as not to be legible.” 


THE NEW PRINTING-OFFICE. 


Since our last detailed report of funds received 
and pledged for meeting the expenses of the new 
printing-office, the following contribution has been 
added : 

W.L.S. V.........$5 | Wanderer........ $50. 

Total contributions to this date.......... $1281. 


THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 


Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other. 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

Oneida Community has a domain of over 500 
acres, most of which is in a state of cultivation, and 
devoted to farming and fruit. The number of mem- 
bers is about 220. Their principal manufactures are 
Agricultural Implements, Steel-traps, Traveling-bags 
and Preserved Fruit. 

Wallingford Community has a farm of two hun- 
dred and thirty acres, and numbers about fifty mem- 
bers. Theirland is considerably devoted to orchards, 
vineyards and fruit, and their principal other pro- 
duction is THz Crrcunar. For further information 
about these societies, read a pamphlet entitled “The 
Oneida Community,” ( price 25 cents), and take THE 
CIRCULAR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. V. L. S., Md.—The missing numbers are sent. 
You have our sympathy in the affliction you speak 
of. Can you not afford an occasional letter for THe 
CIRCULAR? 

H. E. T., N. Y.—* As encouragements are always 
cheering to those who undertake any unpopular re- 
form, let me say that I know you have converts to 
many of your ways of living in this little village, 
and that those whom your paper reaches welcome 
it gladly each week.” 


Thanks for your thoughtful encouragement. 


E. M., N. J—We have communicated you objec- 
tions to “ Mr. 8.” for whose benefit they were inten- 
ded. We agree with you that petulance is not a 
good remedy for the annoyances that attend the 
traveler. But on the other hand the urging of arti- 
cles of traffic and attentions on persons unasked, in 
the cars and elsewhere, is not fair treatment, and by 
some means should be abated. 

T. M. N., N. ¥.—Thanks for your pictorials and 
other publications. We will suspend the announce- 
ment of the “M. H.” till we have more direct au- 
thority from those interested. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
No. 835 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS, 


TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 





Subscriptions received for The Circular. 
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